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THE CHIEF JUSTICE VISITS THE PRESIDENT. 


Charles Evans Hughes and Mrs. Hughes on their way to the State dinner given by the President 


and Mrs. Roosevelt for the members of the Supreme Court. 
(Times Wide World Photos, Washington Bureau.) 





THE WEEK IN WASHINGTON 


AFTER A CON- 
FERENCE ON 
THE RESULTS OF 
THE SUPREME 
COURT'S 
DECISION. 
Four New Deal 
leaders leave the 
White House, where 
they discussed with 
President Roosevelt 
the effect of the 
ruling of the court 
that the AAA was 
unconstitutional. 
Left to right, they 
are Representative 
Marvin Jones, Sen- 
ator John H. Bank- 
head, Attorney Gen- 
eral Homer S. Cum- 
mings and Chester 
Davis, AAA 
Administrator. 
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A YOUNG POLITICAL OFFICEHOLDER. 
Robert Parrish, 14, farm boy from Terre 
Haute, Ind., who has a new job as page in 
the House of Representatives. With him 
are Speaker Byrns and Representative 
Virginia E. Jenckes of Indiana. 


(Tires Wide World Photos. 
Washington Bureau.) 


Canada, Mexico, Central and 
matter March 8, 1918, at the Postoffice at New York 


An illustrated weekly published by The New Y 
hy South American countries. 


GOOD PROSPECTS 
are indicated by Father 
Coughlin, Detroit radio priest. 
smiling as he calls at the 
White House to confer with 
the President for twenty 
minutes. 


(Times Wide World Photos, 
Washington Bureau.) 


WILL WE ALL BE DIS- 
CHARGED? 
The 6,500 AAA employes are 
still worrying about losing 
their jobs following the ad- 
verse Supreme Court decision, 
but this group of workers 
managed to smile despite 
their fears. 
(Associated Press.) 


THE “INNER CIRCLE” IN 
POW-WOW. 
Three trusty Roosevelt lieu- 
tenants—-Secretary of Was 
Dern, Attorney General Cum- 
mings and Speaker Byrns 
(left to right)—swapping 
yarns in the Capitol. 
(Associated Press.) 
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MONEY 
BACK 


OLLOWING closely the invalida- 
- tion of the Agricultural Adjust- 

ment Act with amendments, the 
Supreme Court has further penalized 
the New Deal by its ruling, enjoining 
the government from collecting the 
$200,000,000 processing taxes now 
pending. The court then threw out 
the Bankhead Cotton Act test case. 

These rulings are expected to have 
a vital effect on final drafting of the 
substitute AAA bill, now being ironed 
into shape. The National Council of 
Farm Organizations, meeting Thurs- 
day, has been besought by its own 
Committee of Thirteen to approve the 
principles if not full details of the 
government’s AAA-replacement plan. 

Having soil conservation and im- 
proved intensive farming efficiency 
as its major feature, the new bill also 
retains most essentials of the invali- 
dated AAA law. Like the old one, it 
presages $500,000,000 annual expendi- 
tures, the payments following rather 
than (as before) preceding fulfillment 
of requirements by farmers. 

Going even further toward crop con- 
trol than the old AAA bill, the ten- 
page tentative draft permits farm-by- 
farm regulation, or control by States 
cr regions; will encourage individual 
farmers to make best possible use of 
their own lands; permits participating 
farmers to borrow from the Commod- 
ity Credit Corporation; and through 
its basic principle of rewarding with 
cash those individual farmers who im- 
prove their efficiency by cooperating 
(i. e., by crop limitation, conservation, 
more intensive methods) the program 
expects to reach each farmer more di- 
rectly than ever before. 

The administration has planned, 
through this farm group meeting and 
otherwise, to stir up nation-wide sen- 
timent for the new plan before the 
bill is introduced in Congress, proba- 
bly to be accompanied there by a spe- 
cial White House message. 

Immediate effects of the AAA in- 
validation included: 

(1) Congress, which has just re- 
ceived the President’s budget, was 
faced with the necessity of appropri- 
ating $250,000,000 to pay farmers who 
already had met 1935 crop control 
contracts; 

(2) The Treasury stopped sending 
out AAA checks to these farmers, and 
incoming processing taxes also 
stopped; 

(3) Congress got a new major 
worry—an AAA substitute; 

(4) Some 6,000 AAA employes face 
loss of jobs; 

(5) Processors who had paid taxes 
to date started trying to get these 
back. 

And as the week began it looked as 
though they might succeed. Threats 
to the New Deal centered around two 
cases on which it was expected the 
court might act. They were : (1) The 
Rice Millers’ case. This may decide 
the entire matter of processing taxes, 
which seriously affect President 
Roosevelt’s budget. (2) The TVA case. 
An adverse ruling on this would prob- 
ably ruin the vast Roosevelt power 
program. 

After the justices of the Supreme 
Court had killed the AAA, six of the 
nine members attended a gala party 
at the White House, greeting their 
host, President Roosevelt, whose New 
Deal they had thus stymied again. 


CHESTER DAVIS, AAA ADMINISTRATOR, 





(Associated Press.) 


SECRETARY OF AGRICULTURE 


WALLACE AND 100 FARM LEADERS COMBAT RESULTS OF AAA RULING WITH 
NEW FARM PLAN. 





MEANWHILE, WILL THE SUPREME COURT FRUSTRATE THE VAST NEW DEAL 
POWER PROGRAM? 


WILL RICE AFFECT THE 





BUDGET? 
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BRITAIN STRENGTHENS Her “LIFE LINE OF EMPIRE’ 


WESTERN BULWARK OF BRITAIN’S “LIFE LINE OF EMPIRE." 


An aerial view of the Rock of Gibraltar, showing its towering cliffs, harbor works and the neck of land which 
connects it with Spanish territory. Tunnels connect many of its batteries. The rock is less than three miles 
long and three-fourths of a mile wide. 


(international. ) 


REINFORCEMENTS FOR THE BRITISH IN THE EASTERN MEDITERRANEAN. 
Troops newly arrived from England marching through the streets of Alexandria. 


(Times Wide World Photos.) 


strengthen her “life line of 

empire,” working with a speed 
and intensity which show the utmost 
concern for the peace of the world. If 
war comes, the British are determined 
that it will find their lines of comniu- 
nication to British territories in all 
parts of the world as secure as it is 
possible to make them. 

Large increases in sea and air 
fleets are a part of the program to be 
carried out in the near future. The 
already formidable defenses of vital 
points on the “life line’—Gibraltar, 
Alexandria, Aden, Singapore — have 
been made even stronger in recent 
months. And, despite the sending of 
strong reinforcements to Mediterra- 
nean and Near Eastern garrisons 
since the beginning of the Italian- 
Ethiopian crisis, more men and guns 
are being rushed to areas of possible 
conflict. 

Only last week the 17,961-ton liner 
Scythia was taken off the Atlantic 
run and pressed into service to carry 
soldiers and war supplies to the Mec- 
iterranean. At the same time the 
liners California and Van Dyck were 
taken over for Mediterranean trans- 
port use. Preparations were made to 
requisition the liners Laconia and 
Samaria, each of almost 20,000 tons 
Fast ships such as these can trans 
port many men. 

Gibraltar, long the symbol of im 
pregnability, has been made eve! 
more proof against attack in recent 
months. The secrets of its defenses 
are guarded carefully, but it is known 
that at least fifty batteries are cun 
ningly placed on this towering rock 
& precipitous 1,396 feet above the en 
trance to the Mediterranean. Onl) 
eleven and one-half nautical miles 
from its southern tip lies the Africa: 
coast; its big guns dominate not only 
that narrow strip of water but many 
Square miles of territory on the Afri 
can shore. Only air attack can worry 
the Gibraltar garrison. 

Alexandria, chief seaport of Egypt. 
forms a base for the protection of the 
Suez Canal and the life line in the 


(5 tren BRITAIN continues to 
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eastern Mediterranean. Britain has BRITAIN'S GIBRALTAR ON THE COAST OF THE RED SEA. 


been speeding troops to this area. A view of Aden, a volcanic peninsula of forbidding aspect extending five miles from east to west. Hot and 

Aden, too, has been receiving rein- arid, it is one of the most desolate of British possessions. 

forcements, though difficult would be (Associated Press.) 

the task of assailing that barren and 

desolate mass of volcanic rocks rising 

to a height of 1,776 feet near the en- 

trance to the Red Sea, 100 miles east 

of the Strait of Bab-el-Mandeb. 
The expenditure of $150,000,000 

within the last few years has made 

Singapore, on an island off the south- 

ern tip of the Malay Peninsula, per- 

haps the strongest naval station in 

nll the world—an invincible center 

for Britain’s Far Eastern interests. 

Its facilities include a gigantic float- 

ing dry dock, 855 feet long and 178 

feet wide, large enough to float a 

50,000-ton armored ship. Near by a 

jungle tract of 1,690 acres has been 

transformed into one of the most effi- 

cient air and seaplane ports in exist- 

ence. A radio station, unequaled per- 

haps anywhere, mairtains communi- 

cation with London and other British 

centers. Through the hills are scat- 

tered big guns, some with a ringe of 

twenty miles, commanding | ap- 

proaches to the port and city. .\ new 

garrison town provides quart«rs for THE GIGANTIC FLOATING DRY DOCK FOR THE SINGAPORE NAVAL STATION. 

the defenders of the stronghol|. Eight big ocean-going tugs spent three months in towing the dock from England to the Straits Settlements. It 
Great Britain is on the alert to made the voyage in two sections and was able to pass through the Suez Canal only with a narrow clearance. 

guard her world-wide empire. (Times Wide World Photos.) 


ONCE SEVENTH IN 
RANK AMONG 
WORLD'S 
HARBORS. 


The waterfront of 
Singapore, now 
guarded by some of 
the most powerful bat- 
*,  teries in existence 
and equipped with 
the most modern of 
facilities for the 
maintenance of the 
British fleet. 


(Times Wide World 
Photos.) 








OLpb BATTLESHIPS SAVED FROM SCRAPHEAP. 


U.S.A:°NEW MBXICO"™ im 198 











UNITED STATES: Our own New Mexico shown in 1918 and in her present reconstructed state. with added anti-torpedo protection, greater anti- 
aircraft battery, new machinery and catapults, more armor, and new bridge towers replacing cage masts. 


GREAT BRITAIN: “BARHAM™ on 


BRITISH: Here is the Barham of the Queen Elizabeth class as she was in 1915 and as she is today after reconstruction. 
bulges, anti-aircraft guns, heavier armor, a catapult, a trunked funnel, and alterations in her masts. 


rosumed sessions in London after a holiday 
recess has been reminded that some nations 
are modernizing battleships which otherwise would 
have become obsolete. Seeking anew to formulate 


y= Five-Power Naval Conference which has 


a@:5. 









TRUNRED FUNNEL 
* TO avow 


SHORING OUT 881DGe 










a replacement international treaty for naval arma- 
ment limitations, the conference has been informed, 
as shown herewith on these pages, how coun- 
tries involved are saving their fighting craft from 
the scrapheap, and keeping up their fleet strength 


TRIPOD MAST TK 
CARRY AA 





She now has anti-torpedo 


without building new ones. 

The illustrations on these pages, made by Dr 
Oscar Parkes of England, show dramatically the 
ways in which battleships can be kept in use. Dr 
Parkes writes: “In pre-war days a battleship was 
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JAPANESE: The Fuso as in 1915 and as she is now, with range finders and control positions and other fighting machinery in her towers replacing her 
old graceful tripod mast, and with one funnel instead of two. 


ITALY: "CAVOUR?S in i915 






RANGE FINDER 
MEW MAST 





WVLL LEWC TENE 
wit “tw Gow. 


ITALIAN: This is the Cavour in 1915 and as she will look this year after renovations, which include increasing the tonnage from 21,000 to 25.000 
and her speed from 22 to 26 knots, with greater power and more fighting ability. 


hopelessly obsolete in twenty years, if not already expensive. Many of the battleships afloat have five ships, and two of them—the Warspite and 
scrapped. Owing to the naval holiday in battleship been changed out of recognition * * * . Malaya—are now undergoing further refit at a 
building, which has lasted since the Washington “A great deal of reconstruction has been done cost of about one and a half millions each. It is 
Conference, we have had to do with our old ships, in the ships of our Queen Elizabeth class. Already a similar story with the old battleships of the 
and the attempt to keep them up to date has been over a million pounds has been spent on each of the U.S. A. and Japan.” 
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PRELUDE TO 


LEGISLATION 


ETTERS coming from the House 
3 of Morgan often possess no 
letter head other than the lone, 
power-denoting numerals—23 Wail 
Street. A year’s search by agents 
of the Senate Munitions Committee 
through more than 1,000,000 of these 
letters, as well as cablegrams and 
other documents from the files of 
both the State Department and J. P. 
Morgan & Co., exposed the World 
War transactions of the House of 
Morgan for all the world to see. 
Realizing that their firm had become 
the “Glass” House of Morgan, its 
spokesmen suddenly dropped their 
usual reticence and became voluble. 
They disclosed that, as agent for 
the Allies previous to the United 
States’ entrance into the World War, 
J. P. Morgan & Co. received around 
$30,000,000 in commissions. But last 
week Mr. Morgan worked for Uncle 
Sam for $3 a day. Officially he was 
a witness. In the eyes of many he 
was a defendant. But for the pur- 
poses of Senator Nye, chief inquisitor 
and leader of the “take-the-profits- 
out-of-war” school, Mr. Morgan was 
public example No. 1. 


The House of Morgan on Aug. 10, 

1914, asked if there would be any 
objection to a Morgan loan to the 
French Government. Secretary Bryan 
advised President Wilson that loans 
to belligerent nations would make it 
more difficult for the United States 
to maintain neutrality; for “money is 
the worst of all contrabands because 
it commands everything else.” Mr. 
Bryan's no-loan policy held until 
June, 1915, when he resigned and was 
succeeded by Robert Lansing. Mr. 
Lansing and Mr. McAdoo held the 
opposite view and persuaded Mr. 
Wilson to permit Morgan & Co. to 
float an Anglo-French loan of $500,- 
000,000. Wilson’s consent came short- 
ly after the collapse of the British 
pound on Aug. 13, an event that im- 
periled American export business. 
Last week Senator Nye and asso- 
ciates implied that the Morgan com- 
pany had let the pound slide to force 
the United States Government to per- 
mit the allied loan. This the Morgan 
partners denied. 

It is Senator Nye’s hope that the 
evidence which Mr. Morgan and asso- 
ciates have already submitted will 
teach a docile public something of the 
mechanism preceding wars. To Sen- 
ator Nye “war is a racket,’ with 
bankers, munitions makers and gov- 
ernments promoters of war in peace- 
time. The investigation uncovered few 
things that were not already known, 
but Senator Nye hoped that the pub- 
licity given the hearings would serve 
as a prelude to new legislation 

Their ‘glass’ house on view, the 
Morgan partners threw few “stones” 
during the investigation, except at 
German submarines, which they 
blamed for the United States’ entry 
into the World War 

Said Mr. Morgan last week: “The 
fact that the Allies found us (the 
House of Morgan) useful and valued 
our assistance in their task is th 
fact of which I am proudest in all my 
business life of forty-five years.”’ 
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WHILE SENATOR NYE MATCHES 
WITS WITH J. P. MORGAN, WHO, 





(Associated Press 


23 WALL STREET BECOMES THE "GLASS" HOUSE OF MORGAN 


(Associated Press 


aaa FRANK A. V 
RGE WHITNEY, WARD OFF 
“STONES OF ASPERSION." 
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THE SENATE MUNITIONS COMMITTEE SEES IN IT PART Re 
AMERICA'S ENTRANCE INTO THE WORLD WAR eo eny FOR 
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BONUS 


ITH the Bonus Bill passed by 
\/ the House, 356 to 59, attention 

this week centers on the Senate. 
where a compromise bill likely to win 
the Senate’s and President’s approval is 
the major concern. The House bill pro- 
vides (1) immediate payment of the 
bonus or any portion not advanced 
already by loans; (2) cancellation of 
interest on loans made; (3) compound 
interest of 3 per cent on certificates 
which are held until Jan. 1, 1945, their 
maturity date. 

The “aye” vote included 279 Demo- 
crats, 68 Republicans, 6 Progressives, 
3 Farmer-Labor members. Voting ‘‘no” 
were 31 Republicans and 28 Democrats. 

The Byrnes-Steiwer bill in the Senate 
would pay the bonus in 1938, or now if 
a discount were acceptable by veterans. 
Administration spokesmen early began 
pressing a plan to pay it now—in bonds. 
not cash. 

The problem then remained to draft a 
Senate bill which (1) would pass the 
hostile Senate Finance Committee; (2) 
would please Senators on the floor; (3) 
eae Set ey Se ee CHEERING HOUSE PASSAGE OF BONUS BILL. 

(4) poy rg hesacs beg a “ae Elated advocates include, left to right: James Van Zandt, Commander of Veterans of Foreign Wars; Represen- 
provas 3 yo » OF Pages -”” _ isty tne tative Wright Patman of Texas; Representative Fred Vinson of Kentucky, the bill's author; Ray Murphy, Com- 
Senators they would repass it over @ mander of American Legion; M. A. Harlen, Commander of Disabled War Veterans; Representative John 
White House veto, which could be ex- MeGemadk of Manmade 
pected for the House bill. . 


CUBA 


UBAN women went to the polls 
for the first time last Friday. The 
number voting was large. Havana 

newspapers asserted women voters out- 
numbered men. 

Perhaps because of the feminine in- 
fluence, the elections ranked among the 
most quiet and orderly ever held in the 
island republic. Soldiers, marines, rural 
guards and police patrolled all districts 
and stood guard over the 5,117 polling 
places; other armed forces were held in 
reserve for emergencies. 

The day’s fatalities totaled only five, 
with the most important single clash 
occurring in the city of Camaguey when 
soldiers fired into a crowd of 200, killing 
two and wounding six. Ten bomb explo- 
sions before the polls opened resulted in 











the injury of a dozen persons in the city (Associated Press.) 

of Santiago. In some towns polling APPARENTLY THE VICTOR IN CUBA. HE REFUSES TO CONCEDE DEFEAT. ‘ 
places were raided and ballot boxes DR. MIGUEL MARIANO’ GOMEZ Y FORMER PRESIDENT MARIO G. 

stolen to delay the vote. ARIAS. MENOCAL. 

The Havana press, except for one 
Democratic organ, conceded the election 5 
as President of Dr. Miguel Mariano gon a : . 

Gomez y Arias, 45, former Mayor of ; <a - 
Havana, the candidate of a coalition of oe 
the Republican, Nationalista and Liberal oe 
parties. He had stumped the island vig- . + 
orously, while the campaign of his chief te get 
opponent, former President Mario G. pre 
Menocal, the Democratic nominee, was ve , 
hampered by illness. 

The new régime is slated te take effice THIS IS THE 
on May 20, replacing the provisional WAY THE 
government headed by Dr. José A. PRESIDENTIAL 
Barnet, who was installed after the PALACE 
resignation of President Carlos Mendieta CHANGED 
early in December. HANDS IN 

Dr. Gomez, confident he had been 1933. LAST 
elected, issued a statement lauding the WEEK'S 
United States as Cuba’s great friend. ELECTION 
“It is my desire,” he added, “to deepen WAS MUCH 
that bond of friendship and close rela- QUIETER. 
tions. President Roosevelt and his gov- WOMEN 
ernment are extending to Cuba the most VOTED FOR 
cordial cooperation and this is being THE FIRST 

TIME. 


reflected in the economic improvement 
of our nation.” 
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NINE YEARS OLD 
AND ONE OF 
RUSSIA'S 650,000 
QUALIFIED MARKS- 
MEN. 
Volodya Zamogilni, 
Moscow schoolboy, 
showing how he won 
his medal in a diffi- 
cult series of target 
shooting tests, favor- 
ite sport in the Soviet 
Union. 
(Sovfoto.) 


children, no less than adults, for 

war. “Out of the cradle and into 
the army,” some one has phrased it, 
and that is not far from literal truth. 
Boys begin their training with toy 
rifles before their tiny hands can hold 
regular weapons. Rifle instruction is 
included in the elementary school cur- 
riculum. 

Italy, Germany and Russia—as well 
as Japan in the Far East—make lit- 
tle effort to disguise what they are 
doing in this respect, and other coun- 
tries, fear-driven, must follow their ex- 
ample. As one government lowers the 
age at which it begins the education 
of its “cannon fodder” of the future, 
its potential enemies do the same. 

More than 9,000,000 German boys 
and girls between the ages of 10 and 
18 face conscription in the new Reich 
Youth League wnder plans announced 
by Baldur von Schi- 
rach, Reich Youth 
leader. This army 
will drill all Ger- 
man youngsters in 
sports, discipline, 
pre-military exer- 
cises and the Nazi 
party’s world out- 
look. 

German males 
above the age of 
18 now are subject 
to labor’ service 
and military con- 
scription. It is ex- 
pected that labor 
service conscription 
for women will be 
introduced within 
the next year. 
When the new plan 
is operative the 
conscription period 
for all Germans 
will last from their 
tenth to at least 
their twenty-first 


F ‘cnitaren, countries train their 


year—with the prospect of many ad- 
ditional years in the reserves. 

The first step is to be 100 per cent 
organization of German boys and 
girls from 10 to 14 in the German 
Young Folk League. This is to be ac- 
complished in 1936, “German Young 
Folk Year.’’ At 14 those most devoted 
to Nazi ideals will be admitted to the 
Hitler Youth and the League of Ger- 
man Girls to become candidates for 
admission to the National Socialist 
party and thereby to official careers. 
The others will continue training, but 
for humbler services. 

Italy begins the training of its boys 
even earlier than does the Reich. 
Boys of 6 to 8 are enrolled in the 
brightly uniformed “Sons of the 
Wolf,” the youngest branch of the 
Fascist organization, and as_ the 
years pass they are linked with actual 
military formations. 








CHILDHOOD 'S 
MARCH 
TO 


BOYS OF SIX TO 
EIGHT DRILL FOR A 
MARCH THROUGH 

ROME'S STREETS. 
“The Sons of the Wolf," 
the youngest branch of 
the Fascisti, beginning 
their military training. 


(Times Wide World Photos.) 


MILITARISTIC SPIRIT 
AMONG THE BOYS 
OF GERMANY. 
Sons of Nazidom rollin 
their drums and ional 
ing their trumpets at a 
government - sponsored 
camp. 


(Associated Press.) 
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Kentucky Governor Fires 8,500 in House-Cleaning 





BOTH SMILE, BUT ONLY ONE IS GLAD. 
Unusual photo showing ex-Governor Laffoon (left) and Governor-elect Chandler, the vanquished and the 


Chandler, recently elected Gov- 

ernor with the entire nation 
watching (his was the only Guberna- 
torial election last year, hence consid- 
ered a New Deal test), has just con- 
vened his first General Assembly, a 
biennial session which will be asked 
at once to repeal the State’s 3 per 
cent sales tax as Chandler promised. 


[) “cna in Kentucky, A. B. “Happy” 


Governor 





FOE OF THUGS. 
Governor Lehman of New 
York who scores profes- 

ional strike-breakers. 


(Associated Press.) 


victor, in a rare appearance together. 
(Times Wide World. Photos.) 


Meanwhile the ‘“Crooning Gover- 
nor,” as his campaign foes labeled 
him for his stump-meeting singing, 
has been cleaning house at Frankfort. 
Since assuming office Dec. 10, he has 
fired 8,500 officeholders from the ma- 
chine of his predecessor, Ruby Laf- 
foon, who fought the election of his 
former Lieutenant Governor bitterly, 
by aid of the State’s strong machine. 


Lehman Assails 


strike-breakers operate in indus- 

trial disputes, and the crimes of 
violence often committed by strong- 
arm men during labor troubles have 
been dramatically shown and strong- 
ly condemned by Governor Herbert 
H. Lehman in his message to the New 
York Legislature. 

These “labor spies’ and “profes- 
sional thugs” have “reaped their rich- 
est harvests by supplying strike- 
breaking services’ during disputes, 
he finds. The ‘‘parasites of industrial 
life’ have “stirred up dissension, 
strife and violence in industry,” he 
continues, assailing the whole practice. 

The system works as follows: An 
industry threatened with a strike or 
agitation engages a certain type of 
“private detective agency” which 
sends operatives to the industry. 
Posing as employes, they find out the 
agitators or more discontented em- 
ployes, and these are discharged. 

In case of a strike, these operatives, 
usually husky men, protect the plant 
and the non-striking workers; they 
help procure more strike-breaking 
employes, and sometimes work them- 
selves, although theirs is usually more 
of a strong-arm role. 

Often given police power at the in- 
dustry’s request, hence carrying arms, 
and given much leeway by their em- 
ployers, these operatives, according 
to Governor Lehman are dangerous 
characters, and “have recruited the 
most demoralized types of workers 
and professional thugs.” 

Sometimes these strong-arm men 
“industrial services’ or 


|‘ extent to which professional 


from such 


Laffoon backed the veteran politi- 
cian, Thomas S. Rhea, 64, and when 
the youthful Chandler (37), a former 
backwoods lawyer, routed the Demo- 
cratic machine, even though it took a 
run-off primary to do it, Laffoon was 
inconsolable. Declaring the Washing- 
ton administration had aided Chand- 
ler, Laffoon has spurned friendly ges- 
tures from Farley seeking harmony. 


Young Governor Chandler in his 
house-cleaning is aided by his own 
“brain trust,” a reorganization board 
of fourteen experts in law, economics 
and legislation. 

The son of a rural mail carrier, he 
worked—and sang—his way through 
Transylvania College, then through 
Harvard and the University of Ken- 
tucky Law Schools. Getting into poli- 
tics early, he was elected Laffoon’s 
lieutenant, and for a while served as 
Acting Governor. Hence he is not 
without experience in his present post. 





VETERAN LOSES. 
Thomas S. Rhea, Kentucky poli- 
tician, defeated for Governor by 

youngster. 

(Associated Press.) 


New York Strike-Breakers 


certain types of detective agencies 
are hired by one labor union to com- 
bat another, such hostility ranging 
from threats and intimidation and co- 
ercive methods to assaults and blood- 
shed. 


“The preservation of order,’ con- 
cludes Governor Lehman, “is properly 
a State function which should not be 
delegated to professional guards un- 
der the discipline and control of pri- 
vate interests.” 





WHEN VIOLENCE BREAKS OUT. 


Strikers, non-strikers, strike-breakers, pickets and police clash with cracked 
heads and bloody faces as a result. This close-up shows clubs and fists flying. 


(Associated Press.) 
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HE JUGGLES WITH FIGURES OF ASTRONOMICAL 
PROPORTIONS. 
Daniel W. Bell, acting budget director, at work in his 
Treasury Department office on the national budget just 
submitted to the Congress. 


(Times Wide World Photos, Washington Burean.) 








$220,000,000 FOR THE CIVILIAN CON- 
SERVATION CORPS. 


The estimate for the maintenance of this 

husky youngster and his comrades in the 

camps is more than $300,000,000 less than 
the fiscal year 1936. 


(Times Wik orld Photos, Boston Bureau.) 


ONE OF THE IMPORTANT 
SOURCES CF FEDERAL REVENUE. 
Alcoholic beverage taxes are ex- 
pected to yield $554,800,000 for 
the fiscal year 1937, an increase of 
$50,000,000. Tobacco taxes are 
down fo, $504,044,000. 


(hiw Calloway.) 





debt has almost doubled. In that 

year, with the depression making 
itself felt in government finances, the 
public debt stood at $15,985,000,000; 
the beginning of this year saw it 
total $30,557,324,062—-an_ all-time 
high, surpassing the debt peak caused 
by the World War. 

The budget message submitted last 
week to the Congress by President 
Roosevelt forecasts further large ad- 
ditions to the debt, which it is esti- 
mated will total $31,350,000,000 on 
June 30, 1937. That estimate is likely 
to fall far short of the actual total. 
The budget figures took no account of 
the evident determination of Congress 
to order payment of the bonus to war 
veterans, and the President suggests 
such expenditures should be cared for 
by additional taxation. 

An important omission in the budget 
concerns expenditures for recovery 
and relief. No new recommendations 
for these items are included and the 
more than $1,100,000,000 listed for re- 
covery and relief is merely for the 
carrying forward of existing enter- 
prises. The President expects to sub- 
mit new recommendations in about 
two months, as he explains that “we 
have too recently reached our goal of 
putting three and one-half million 
persons back at work” to be able to 
present accurate estimates at this 
time. He believes, however, that the 
amount needed will be much less than 
the $4,880,000,000 of last year. 


G ‘sent 1930 America’s national 


Relief Costs Balance 
Increase in the Debt 


In the depression years the aggre- 
gate for recovery and relief has more 
than accounted for the increase in the 
public debt. A total of $17,359,000,000 
had been appropriated and allocated 
for relief purposes up to Oct. 31, 1935. 
Of this, $9,865,000,000 was classed as 
“non-repayable”’; the Treasury theory 
is that the remainder is recoverable, 
consisting of loans and advances to be 
repaid. About $6,000,000,000 of relief 
funds remains to be expended and 
this is divided about half-and-half 
between “repayable” and “non-repay- 
able” items. 

For the 1937 fiscal year, the tenta- 
tive estimate of the cost of financing 
the multitudinous Federal activities is 
$6,752,C00,000. The President counts 
on tax collections of about $1,100,000,- 
000-less than the expenditures. He 
expects taxes will yield $5,654,000,000 
but Congress had scarcely received 
his message before this total was re- 
duced by $547,000,000 as the result of 
the Supreme Court decision outlawing 
the collection of the AAA processing 
taxes. 

Because of business improvement 
and the imposition of new taxes, the 
Treasury's receipts have recovered all 
their depression loss. Revenues for 
the six-month period just closed ac- 
tually exceeded the amount received 
during the corresponding period of the 
boom year 1928-29. Revenues have 
reached a point at which the “ordi- 
nary” budget is balanced, except for 
funds set aside for debt retirement 
$580,125,000 in the 1937 budget. (In- 
terest runs $805,000,000.) Heavy ex- 
penditures for “emergency activities” 
continue to force the government to 
operate at a deficit. 
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Doubled Since 1930 


A TENTATIVE ESTI- 
MATE OF $1,102,824,- 
632 FOR RECOVERY 
AND RELIEF. 
This figure does not in- 
clude any new recom- 
mendation for recovery 
and relief, which are to 
be submitted in about 
two months. The Presi- 
dent expressed confi- 
dence that the amount 
would not be nearly so 
large as the $4,800,000,- 
000 of last year. The 
workmen shown are em- 
ployed on the Grand 
Coulee Dam project. 


(Associated Press.) 


ONE OF THE BIGGEST QUESTION MARKS IN FIGURING FEDERAL EXPENDITURES. 

War veterans demonstrating for immediate payment of the bonus, for which the new 

budget makes no provision. The cost of veterans’ pensions and benefits for the 1937 fis- 
cal year is placed at $790,058, 900. 


(Associated Press.) 
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THE GREAT SOURCE OF THE MONEY FOR FEDERAL 
EXPENDITURES. 

Income taxpayers presenting their returns in one of the 

New York internal revenue offices. The income tax for 

the 1937 fiscal year is counted on to yield $1,742,600,000, 

an increase of a little more than half a billion dollars over 


the 1936 estimate. 
(Times Wide World Photos.) 


$937,791,966 FOR NATIONAL DEFENSE. 
In the 1937 budget the navy receives $567,872,400 and 
the army $369,919,566. Balances brought over from 
former appropriations will make more than a billion dol 
lars available for national defense for the second consec- 
utive year. 








SPemocrhaTs 


PICK 


PHILADELPHIA 


FOR NATIONAL 
CONVENTION CITY 


ITH the Republican National 
\/ Convention slated for June 9 
in Cleveland, the Democratic 
National Convention now has been 
set for Philadelphia, June 23, two 
weeks later, both the date and the 
place being considered of vast polit- 
ical significance. For by June 23, the 
Republicans probably will have chosen 
their candidate and their platform, on 
both of which the Democrats can open 
battle when they gather to re-nomi- 
nate Roosevelt for President and draft 
their own platform. 

Also, the choice of Philadelphia over 
Chicago and San Francisco was as- 
cribed to these factors: Philadelphia 
offered $200,000 plus prizes and con- 
cessions, far more than the other 
cities put on the table in check form; 
Pennsylvania, normally Republican, as 
well as the entire East is counted on 
to be more favorable to the Demo- 
crats if they meet in the Keystone 
metropolis, the City of Brotherly 
Love, with its historical traditions 
offering opportunities for oratorical 
flights. 

The 1.100 delegates will meet in the 
$5,352,000 Municipal Convention Hall, 
which seats 15,000 and is called an 
ideal convention building, having nu- 
merous conference and entertainment 
rooms, restaurant and other facilities. 

Three previous national conventions 
were held in Philadelphia—in 1856, in 
1872 and in 1900, when the Repub- 
licans nominated John C. Fremont, 
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U. S. Grant and William McKinley, 
respectively. 

The State had been strongly Re- 
publican until 1934, when George H. 
Earle was elected the first Demo- 
cratic Governor in forty-four years, 
and Joseph F. Guffey was elected the 
first Democratic Senator since post- 
Civil War days. 
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THE CHECK THAT TURNED THE TRICK. 
Albert M. Greenfield, chairman of the Philadelphia Convention Com- 
mittee, presenting to Democratic National Committee Chairman Farley 
the $200,000 check, Philadelphia's winning bid for the convention. 


(Times Wide World Photos 


THE UNYIELDING GEORGIA GOVERNOR. 


Governor Eugene Talmadge, who remains hostile to the 
entire New Deal. He has the annoying (to Farley) position 
of being a national committeeman from Georgia. 
(Associated Press.) 








CONVENTION HALL IN PHILADELPHIA WHERE DEMOCRATS WILL MEET IN JUNE. 
Interior view of five-million-dollar municipal auditorium building in the City of Brotherly Love, completed in 1931, seating 13,500 in rows and 1.500 
on the stage ; 
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A CHILD POET GROWN UP. 
Nathalia Crane, now 22, who as a 
girl prodigy loved the janitor's boy 
in verse, presents next week a new 
volume of poems, "Swear by the 

Night." 


(Associated Press.) 





Yee THE GENTLEMAN FROM INDIANA. 
More lately of Maine, Mr. and Mrs. Booth Tarkington at their New England 
home. His new novel, "The Lorenzo Bunch," is being published this week. 

(Jessie Tarbox Beals.) 


SHE DISLIKES RUSSIA. 
' Miss |. A. R. Wylie, whose ‘Furious 
Young Man," magazine serial on 
Soviet life, has appeared in book 


form—an unfavorable fiction com- 


mentary on Moscow. The novel 


links Communism on both sides of 











the British Channel. 


EXPLAINS SCIENCE. 
Dr. Arthur H. Compton, phys- 
icist, Nobel prize winner, in 
"The Freedom of Man,” just 
published, reminds that science 
is not wholly based on proved 
facts, but involves chiefly mere 

working hypotheses. 








Best Sellers 


{A symposium from New York, Boston, Philadelphia, Washington, Atlanta, 
Chicago, St. Louis, New Orleans, San Francisco.) 


FICTION 


“It Can’t Happen Here,” by 


Sinclair Lewis 
Doran). 


(Doubleday, 


“Europa,” by Robert Briffault 


(Scribner). 


“Edna His Wife,” by Margaret 


Ayer Barnes (Houghton Mif- 
flin). 


“Valiant Is the Word for Car- 


rie,” by Barry’ Benefield 
(Reynal & Hitchcock). 


“Silas Crockett,” by Mary Ellen 


Chase (Macmillan). 


NON-FICTION 


“The Woollcott Reader,” by Al- 
exander Woollcott (Viking). 


‘‘Man the Unknown,” by Alexis 
Carrel (Harper). 

“North to the Orient,” by Anne 
Morrow Lindbergh (Harcourt, 
Brace). 

“Mrs. Astor’s Horse,” by Stan- 
ley Walker (Stokes). 


“Seven Pillars of Wisdom,” by 
T. E. Lawrence (Doubleday, 
Doran). 























THE HERO SOLVES THE MURDER. 
E. Phillips Oppenheim, whose 134th volume, “Floating Peril,” is just out, 
shown dictating his thrillers. 
(P. & A.) 





GUESTS OF 
THE PRESI- 
DENT. 
Justice Owen J. 
Roberts and 
Mrs. Roberts 
arriving at the 
White House to 
attend the an- 
nual dinner for 
the members of 
the United 
States Supreme 
Court. 
(Times Wide 
World Photos 


Washington 
Bureau.) 
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A SUPREME 
COURT JUSTICE 
ON HIS WAY TO 

THE WHITE 

HOUSE. 

Justice Benjamin N. 
Cardozo leaving his 
home to attend the 
dinner given. by 
President Roosevelt 
for the members of 
the Supreme Court. 
(Times Wide World 


Photos, Washington 
Bureau.) 
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NIAGARA FALLS IN ' 


A view of the falls covered with ice and snow after a cold wav 


(Times Wide Wor 





FOREST FIRES MARK THE 
PROGRESS OF A RIVER OF 
LAVA IN THE HAWAIIAN 

ISLANDS. 
A photograph taken from an army 
airplane showing a great flow of 
lava (upper right) on which avia- 
tors dropped bombs to decrease its 
force as it moved toward the 
City of Hilo. 
(Associated Press. ) 





TWO GREAT BRIDGES O 
co’s CHANGING : 

Aerial view from the Golden | 
foreground the Golden Gate 
Field, the Army Air base, bey 
right and in the background 
Yuerba Buena Island sectic 
Bridge, now nearing 
(Times Wide World Photos Sa 
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\LLS IN WINTER DRESS. 


a cold wave and snowstorm had swept over Western New 


s Wide World Photos.) 





DGES ON SAN FRANCIS. 
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ING SKYLINE. 
den Gate showing in the 
Gate Bridge with Crissy 
, beyond the point at the 
ound the San Francisco- 
section of the Oakland 
-aring completion. 


s, San Francisco Bureau.) 


York. 


WINTER COMES TO THE 
PACIFIC NORTHWEST. 


The lodge at Mount Baker Na- 
tional Park in Washington nearly 
submerged as the snow reached a 
depth of 100 inches and the weather 


indicated a continued fall 


(Times 


Wide World Photos, 
Bureau.) 


Seattle 


TWO YOUNG 
CALIFORNIANS 
MAKE THEIR 
PROFESSIONAL 
TENNIS BOW. 
Miss Jane Sharp of 
Pasadena (left) and 
Mrs. Ethel Burk- 
hardt Arnold of Los 
Angeles before their 
professional match 
at Madison Square 
Garden, New York, 
won by Mrs. Arnold. 


(Times Wide 
World Photos.) 








A NOTED 
PHILAN- 
THROPIST 
AT HIS 
FLORIDA 
HOME. 
John D. Rocke- 
feller, now in his 
ninety-seventh 
year, photo- 
graphed in his 
car at Ormond 
Beach, where he 
passes the Win- 
ter months. 
(Times Wide 
World Photos.) 








MASS ExODUS 


route to the United States, seek- 

ing cooperation of American and 
British Jews in financing the mass 
exodus of perhaps 250,000 Jews from 
Germany, a@ movement accorded the 
same significance as the ousting of 
the Huguenots from France or the 
Greeks from Turkey. 

The still unofficial proposal is on a 
business basis; determined to keep the 
Reich unhappy for Jews, Germany 
desires that most of them—perhaps 
all except those too destitute to move 

shall get out and settle in Palestine 
or other colonies, British or otherwise. 
They would be permitted to liqui- 
date their German holdings (admit- 
tedly at great sacrifice and on any 
terms permitted) but must accept 
German goods in lieu of money. Thus 
all the world would be flooded with 
German exports at dumping prices; 
Germany’s stock of currency would 
suffer to a minimum, and she would 
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OF 250,000 JEWS FROM GERMANY LOOMS 





SEEKING A WAY TO AID JEWISH REFUGEES FROM GERMANY 


Left to right: James G. McDonald, former League High Commissioner for German Refugees; Viscount Bearsted, head of Shell Oil interests; Simon 
Marks, London chain store magnate; Sir Herbert Samuel, former British High Commissioner 


(Times Wide World Photos.) 


be rid of most of her non-Aryan popu- 
lation. Near-by countries having large 
Jewish population are watching de- 
velopments. 

Coming here to seek aid of Amer- 
ican Jews are Sir Herbert Samuel, 
former High Commissioner to Pales- 
tine for the British Government; Vis- 
count Walter H. S. Bearsted, head of 
the Shell oil interests, and Simon 
Marks, London merchant. They will 
interview Zionist and other Jewish 
leaders here. 

Only a few days ago James G. 
McDonald, League of Nations High 
Commissioner for Refugees from Ger- 
many, resigned in despair, closing his 
offices. He said of the 80,500 Jews 
originally driven from Germany, 27,- 
000 had settled in Palestine and had 
been absorbed easily there. Respon- 
sibility for those left in Germany he 
has vainly laid at the League’s door. 

Great Britain, exercising a pro- 
tectorate over Palestine, is not ex- 





JEWISH REFUGEES IN RUSSIA, 
En route to Birobijan, a pioneer colony established in 1928 in the heart of 
Siberian forests, a 100 per cent Jewish autonomous community now having 
its own factories, schools, mines. 


(Sovfoto.) 


pected to encourage letting a large 
proportion of the 250,000 German 
Jews enter there because of absorp- 
tion difficultiés. It is partly to ar- 
range for other homes for the refu- 
gees, as well as to finance their mi- 
gration that some international 
financial group, perhaps a gigantic 
barter-and-export bank, may be 
formed. Felix M. Warburg already 
heads the $10,000,000 Refugee Eco- 
nomic Corporation, organized in 








in Palestine. 


America last year as a nucleus fo 
this same purpose, while Zionist and 
other groups continue to campaign 
for financial aid to the refugees. 
Germany today is represented as 
encouraging the wholesale exodus, un- 
der threat of continued hardships. 
And with the League of Nations not 
expected to act in the matter before 
late this year, if at all, the urgency 
of the situation was emphasized 
forcibly this week in cable dispatches. 





MODEL CITY IN THE JEWISH HOMELAND. 


Tel-Aviv, all-Jewish “Miami of Palestine,” near Jaffa, which has grown 
from nothing to 40,000 population in 15 years, largely through American 
capital. 


(Underwood & Underwood): 
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FOOTNOTES ON A WEEK’S HEADLINERS 


FLEET COMMANDER-IN-CHIEF 

ICE ADMIRAL ARTHUR J. HEPBURN, 

who is slated to succeed Admiral J. M. 

Reeves as commander-in-chief of the fleet 
next June, has the prospect of several years in 
the highest naval posts, 
for he will not attain 
the retirement age of 
sixty-four until Oct. 
15, 1941. 

Graduated from the 
Naval Academy in 
1897, he early distin- 
guished himself, re- 
ceiving a special medal 
for “gallant conduct in 
assisting in rescuing 
crews from the burn- 
id ing Spanish ships after 
the Battle of San- 
tiago.” During’ the 
World War he com- 
manded the sub-chaser base at Queenstown and 
aircraft on the southern coast of Ireland so well 
as to win the Distinguished Service Medal. 

He became a rear admiral in 1929 and re- 
recently has been commanding the scouting force 
of the fleet. He has held many important as- 
signments and was a member of the naval staffs 
at the limitation of arms conference at Geneva 
in 1927, at London in 1930 and at Geneva in 1932. 





Admiral A. J. Hepburn. 
(Wide World.) 


BATTLE FORCE COMMANDER 
ICE ADMIRAL WILLIAM D. LEAHY, who 
will rank as an admiral after taking com- 
mand of the Battle Force about April 1, 
was a classmate of Admiral Hepburn at the 
Naval Academy, but is 
nearly two years older. 
He has seen an abun- 
dance of action in all 
parts of the world— 
the Battle of Santiago 
in the Cuban cam- 
paign, Philippine insur- 
rection, Boxer trouble 
in China, Nicaraguan 
occupation of 1912, 
Haitien campaign of 
1916, Mexican expedi- 
tion of 1916, as well as 
World War service- 
and has an imposing 
array of decorations. 
He was chief of the Bureau of Ordnance from 
1927 to 1931, with the rank of rear admiral, and 
later was chief of the Bureau of Navigation. At 
present he is the commander of the battleships 
of the fleet. He is a native of Iowa, but spent 
much of his youth in Wisconsin. 





Admiral W. D. Leahy. 
(Wide World.) 


YOUTHFUL BANKING EXPERT 
EW YORK has one of the youngest State 
N Superintendents of Banking in the coun- 
try through Governor Herbert H. Leh- 
man’s appointment of William R. White to that 
post. Mr. White is only 
32, but has been asso- 
ciated with the State 
Banking Department 
for more than five 
years, first as counsel 
and later as deputy 
superintendent and 
counsel, so he knows 
the details of its work 
thoroughly. He has 
served as secretary of 
the State banking 
board since its organi- 

zation in 1932. 
William R. White. Mr. White, 6 feet 
aren ee tall, heavily built, 
blond, amiable, was born in Coudersville, Pa. He 
was graduated from Bucknell in 1926 and from 
the Columbia Law School in 1929, and then was 

associated with a big law firm. 
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By OMAR HITE 


A BOY PRODIGY IN ADULT LIFE 

UGENE ORMANDY, selected to succeed 

Leopold Stokowski as conductor of the Phila- 

delphia Orchestra, was a boy prodigy—able 
at a year and a half to identify fifty phonograph 
records after hearing 
the first few notes, a 
student of the violin 
at three and a half, 
and an advanced pupil 
in the Royal Hungar- 
ian Academy of Music 
before his sixth birth- 
day. His love of music 
was inherited from his 
father, a Budapest den- 
tist. 

The boy made his 
début at seven, play- 
ing his entire program 

a cr 

peared before Emperor 
Franz Josef at nine, took his Bachelor of Arts de- 
gree at fourteen, and toured Europe in concerts 
before coming to the United States in 1921, about 
the time he attained his majority. 

His first weeks in America were disastrous, 
as his manager failed him. Broke, unable to 
speak English, he took the first job available, a 
seat in the second violin section of the Capitol 
Theatre orchestra in New York. On his fifth 
day there “Roxy’’ made him the concert master, 
and a little later, in an emergency, thrust him 
into the conductor’s post. With only a few 
hours’ notice he conducted the Tchaikovsky 
Fourth Symphony from memory, and soon he was 
established as a conductor. Since 1931 he has been 
the head of the Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra. 

He was married in 1922 to Steffy Goldner, 
Viennese concert harpist and one of the few wo- 
men in symphony work in this country. He be- 
came an American citizen in 3927. 





“MUSIC GOES 'ROUND" 

IKE RILEY knows now what it is like to 
see his name in lights on Broadway, but 
until the very recent past he was merely 

a sandy-haired trombonist in a variety of orches- 
tras, none of them 
symphonic. Affluence 
and fame have come 
his way because of a 
song entitled, “The 
Music Goes Round and 
Around” — you . can’t 
have missed it—which 
is deemed by experts to 
rank with that gem of 
a dozen years ago, 
“Yes! We Have No 
Bananas,” in popular 
appeal and financial 
possibilities. 

The song’s. origin 
was simple. Mr. Riley 
was trying to explain to a young woman that 
playing the trombone was easy. “You just blow 
in here and the music goes round and around,” 
he said. His partner, Eddy Farley, thought there 
might be a song in the phrase, but before they 
got it finished “Red” Hodgson also was in on it. 
They split the profits three ways and already 
have added to their collection a second song, 
“I’m Gonna Clap Hands,” which seems likely to 
catch on. 

Rumor had it that the trio had sold the first 
song for a mere $10, but Mr. Riley denies this. 
He says his life story thus far—he is 30—does not 
provide material for extended memoirs. He went 
to grammar school at Fall River, Mass., dis- 
covered he liked to toot a horn and has been 
playing with orchestras ever since. He has a 
son, 4% years old, who also likes to toot. 





Mike Riley. 


Mid-Week Pictorial, January 18, 


A TENOR'S LUCKY MOMENT 
OSEPH BENTONELLI, 33-year-old American 
tenor, happened to be in the office of Edward 
Johnson, general manager of the Metropol- 
itan Opera, when the telephone rang one day last 
week. The last avail- 
able leading tenor for 
the next night’s pro- 
duction of “Manon” 
was ill. Much to his 
surprise the lucky Mr. 
Bentonelli was signed 
immediately not only 
for that rdéle but for 
others later this sea- 
son. 

Of course, the new- 
comer is no amateur in 
opera. He had‘: im- 
pressed Mr. Johnson 
favorably in audition. 
Last year he _ substi- 
tuted for Mario Chamlee in “Manon” at the Chi- 
cago Opera House and made a notable success. 

Mr. Bentonelli—the “elli’” was added to his 
name for opera use—is a native of Oklahoma, 
was graduated from the University of Oklahoma 
and then was a pupil of the late Jean de Reszke. 
After studying in Italy he made his début in 
Bologna and then returned to this country to sing 
in opera in Chicago and Philadelphia. 





Joseph Bentonelli. 
(Maurice Seymour.) 


SPEED RACER AND PUBLISHER 
EAN DUPUY, now in America to arrange for 
J entries in next Summer’s speedboat races, is 
not only the best known of European out- 
board drivers, but the proprietor of two news- 
papers — L’Excelsior 
and Le Petit Parisien, 
the latter of which 
boasts a daily circula- 

tion of 1,850,000. 

He inherited the pa- 
pers from his father, 
the late Senator Paul 
Dupuy; his’ grand- 
father, for whom he 
was named, also was a 
distinguished French 
statesman and journal- 
ist. On his mother’s 
side he is half Ameri- 
ean for she was the 
daughter of William H. 
Browne of New York and Chicago. His wife is 
the former Miss Dorothy Spreckels, American 
heiress. Mr. Dupuy, who is 26, holds the official 
world’s outboard record of 65% miles an hour. 





Jean Dupuy. 
(Wide World.) 


VETERAN OF SCIENCE 

R. EDWIN GRANT CONKLIN, elected 
[) president of the American Association for 
the Advancement of Science for 1937, has 
been recognized for decades as one of the coun- 
try’s most distinguished 
biologists, not only as 
a teacher but as the 
author of important 
books on heredity and 
evolution. Some years 
back he was outspoken 
in denouncing legisla- 
tive proposals to re- 
strict the teaching of 
evolution, andthe John 
T. Scopes defense in 
the famous trial at 
Dayton, Tenn., wished 
to call him as its star 

expert witness. 

Born in 1863 at 
Waldo, Ohio, he received his B. S., B. A. and 
M. A. at Ohio Wesleyan University and then in 
1891 was made a Ph. D. at Johns Hopkins. He 
taught at Ohio Wesleyan and Northwestern from 
1891 until 1896, was Professor of Zoology at 
Pennsylvania until 1908, and since has been a 
member of the Princeton faculty. 





Dr. E. G. Conklin. 
(Wide World.) 
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WINTER OLYMPICS SETTING 
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THE SCENE OF THE ICE RACING EVENTS OF THE FOURTH WINTER OLYMPIC GAMES. 
A turn on the course on Riesser Lake at Garmisch-Partenkirchen, in the Bavarian Alps of South Germany, 
where the athletes of many countries will engage in Winter sports competition from Feb. 6 to 16. The United 
States is represented by a squad numbering seventy-nine and other countries are sending large delegations. 


a 


THE OLYMPIC WINTER 
GAMES PROGRAM. 


Thursday, Feb. 6—-11 A. M., 
opening ceremony in Olympic Ski 
Stadium. 2:30 and 9 P. M., ice hockey. 


Friday, Feb. 7—9 A. M.. ice 
hockey. 11 A. M., downhill ski race 
for women and men. 2:30 ana 9 P. M.. 
ice hockey. 

Saturday, Feb. 8—9 A. M.. ice 
hockey. 11 A. M., slalom for women 
skiers. 2 P. M., bob-sled races. 2:30 
and 9 P. M., ice hockey. 


Sunday, Feb. 9—-10 A. M., ice 
hockey. 11 A. M., slalom for men. 2 
P. M., bob-sled races. 2 P. M., figure 
skating. 9 P. M., ice hockey. 9:30 
P. M., curling display on Riesser Lake. 


Monday, Feb. 10—9 A. M., 10- 
kilometer relay ski race ‘four heats) 
und figure skating. Curling display. 
Evening, competitors’ festival. 


Tuesday, Feb. 11--9 A. M.., fig- 
ure Skating. 11 A. M., 500-meter skat- 
ing race. 2 P. M., bob-sled races. 


A GENERAL VIEW OF 
GARMISCH - PARTEN- 
KIRCHEN IN ITS 
ALPINE SETTING. 
Among the many snow- 
capped peaks in its vicin- 
ity is the Zugspitze, the 
highest mountain in Ger- 
many. 











All ls Ready for the Great Competition 


mek 








2:30 P. M. and 9 P. M., ice hockey. 


Wednesday, Feb. 12—9 A. M., 
figure skating. 10 A. M., 5,000-meter 
skating race. 10 A. M., 18-kilometer 
ski race. 2 P. M., bob-sled races. 2:30 
and 9 P. M., ice hockey. 


Thursday, Feb. 13—9 A. M.., 
figure skating. 10 A. M., 1,500-meter 
Skating race. 11 A. M., ski jumping. 
2:30 P. M., pair figure skating. 9 
P. M., ice hockey. 


Friday, Feb. 14—8:30 A. M., 
exhibition army patrol race. 9 A. M., 
10,000-meter skating race. 10 A. M.., 
ice hockey. 2:30 P. M., voluntary fig- 
ure skating for men. 9 P. M., ice 
hockey. 


Saturday, Feb. 15—8 A. M., 50- 
kilometer endurance ski race. 10 
A. M., ice hockey. 2:30 P. M., volun- 
tary figure skating for women. 9 
P. M., ice hockey . 


Sunday, Feb. 16—11 A. M., 
special ski jumping. 2:30 P. M., ice 
hockey. Final ceremonies in Olympic 
Ice Stadium. 


GATHERING SPEED 
FOR A JUMP ON THE 
BIG SLIDE. 

A ski expert swooping 
down from the top of the 
140-foot tower. 


2! 


4 


4 


3 


" 
s ' al the long-distance races. At the bottom of the slides is a stadium 











THE SKI SLIDE BUILT ESPECIALLY FOR THE JUMPING 
COMPETITION OF THE WINTER OLYMPICS. 

The course on the right is the one on which the Olympic jumps 

will be held, while the slide at the left will be used for the start of 


accommodating 100,000 spectators. The starting tower is 140 feet 

high and in the slide of 230 feet the jumper attains a speed of fifty 

miles an hour or more. Jumps of more than 270 feet have been 
made here. 





AT HIGH SPEED DOWN THE BOB-SLED RUN 
The sleds acquire speed on a straight starting run about 550 yards 
long and then encounter more and more difficult curves, with the 
Labyrinth, a series of five curves in close succession, finally giving 
the steersman ample opportunity to prove his ability. The length 
is about a mile and the average gradient 9 per cent. 
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PISTACHE GREEN AND IVORY ARE THE COLORS OF THIS ROOM. 
The walls are pistache, the ivory taffeta curtains are held back with crystal 


eC l l O qd R O O mM S leaves. The carpet is of pistache and ivory. 


in Subtle Colors 


by CHARLOTTE HUGHES 


selves entirely from the period décor as far as line is con- 

cerned, but they owe a debt of gratitude to old styles when 
it comes to color. Subtleties in color shading and combination 
were fully explored by period decorators before the modern deco- 
ration made its appearance. 

On this page there are three period rooms in interesting colors, 
decorated by Rose Cumming. Each of the rooms reflects concur- 
rent but different trends of the early nineteenth century. Soft, 
exotic green is combined with ivory in the bedroom. One living 
room is mauve, set off with lilac, rose and yellow. The other is in 
silver, yellow and brown. 


[) tCORATORS who design modern rooms may dissociate them- 





WALLS AND BOOK NICHE ARE BLUE GREEN. 
The chintz sofa covering has a paler green ground, with large spots of 
lilac, rose and yellow in the design. The lamps are mauve. 
(Harting.) 


DELICATELY STRIPED YELLOW AND SILVER 
PAPER 
forms the background of this room. The doors are yel- 
low, striped .n brown, and painted with a brown and silver 
design. The table between the doors is Sheraton, the 
round table to the left is Engtish directoire. 
(Harting.) 







































































TVORY-COLORED SILK NET VEILS A SILK PRINT 
EVENING GOWN 
having enormous white flowers with black stems on a 
background of rich orange. This lovely party frock, with 
a voluminous skirt, was designed by Mainbocher. 
From Hattie Carnegie. 


Pi 
2 LITT esta 1 


CHIFFON CHENILLE IS THE INTER- 
ESTING FABRIC 

of this flowered dinner gown by Kiviette 

in which brilliant green strikes the color 

note. The little bolero jacket is faced with * 

green grosgrain ribbon matching the shoul- 

der straps on the dress. Saks Fifth Avenue. 
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EVENING 
DETAILS 


by 
WINIFRED 
SPEAR 


OLEROS, jackets and 
B sweeping capes are 

the obvious details in 
the new evening fashions. 
Fine shirring, such as is 
shown in the Marcelle 
Dormoy gown with the 
long scarf cape, pockets 
and cotton cord trimming 
(on the printed piqué) 
and unique fabrics such as 
the new chiffon chenille 
in the gown with the 
sleeveless bolero are less 
obvious marks of distinc- 
tion which are found if 
one looks carefully: 

An extremely high neck- 
line in front, with practi- 
cally no back at all, in the 
red, white and blue silk 
print dress gives an ef- 
fect of an Ascot scarf 
when the little white 
piqué jacket is worn. 































FINE SHIRRING MOLDS 
THE FIGURE 
in a formal gown of georg- 
ette by Marcelle Dormoy. 
The back décolletage is gath- 
ered over a cord. The two- 
piece, cape-like scarf is 
shirred at the neck. Salon de 
Couture at Bonwit-Teller. 


(All Photos by The New York 
Times Studios.) 


WHITE COTTON PIQUE 
IS PRINTED OR PLAIN 
for informal Southern eve- 
ning wear. At left it is print- 
ed with red and blue sail- 
boats on a dress trimmed 
with blue cords (Best & Co.); 
at right plain, in the fitted 
and flaring little jacket that 
tops a red, white and blue 
frock of printed silk crépe, 
by Kiviette. Saks Fifth Ave- 
nue. 
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A 45-MILE-AN-HOUR AIRCRAFT RESCUE BOAT FOR NAVAL 
USE. 
A new type of sea sled, driven by four engines totaling 1,080 horse- 
power, undergoing its tests before being accepted by the American 
Navy for service as a “crash boat.” It has a steel frame forty-five 
feet in length, weighs about fifteen tons and can carry twenty men 
without substantially affecting its speed. It has a collapsible steel 
derrick to be used in holding up wrecked planes during rescue 
operations. 
(Morris Rosenfeld.) 





DESIGNED TO CONSERVE BUTTONS IN THE FAMILY WASH. 

A new self-adjusting wringer, which maintains pressure sufficient to 

eliminate moisture and yet eases up to avoid damage to buttons, 

watches or other objects left in clothes, being demonstrated in the 

Chicago Merchandise Mart’s Hall of Science by Miss Peggy O’Neill. 
(Times Wide World Photos, Chicago Bureau.) 


2,000-GALLON 
TANKS WHICH CAN 
BE MOVED QUICKLY 
FROM RAILROAD 
CARS TO MOTOR 
TRUCKS. 

The interchange of 
tanks, designed to re- 
gain for the railways 
much of the milk 
transportation business 
lost to trucking com- 
panies, being demon- 
strated at Weehawken, 
N. J. Four of the 
tanks are mounted on 
a single flat car. 
(Times Wide World 
Photos.) 


THE PILOT HOUSE 
AND CONTROL ROOM 
OF THE “CRASH 
BOAT.” 

Above the steering 
wheels are four throttles, 
so that the operation of 
the vessel is almost as 
simple as that of an au- 
tomobile. The boat has 
a large forward com- 
partment which can be 
used as a hospital bay. 


(Morris Rosenfeld.) 








VENTION 








LIQUID COLD LIGHT PRODUCED BY CHEMICAL 
MIXTURES. 

giving a 

luminescence at the Chicago Lighting Institute, as 

photographed with no illumination except that pro- 


Carl W. Zersen demonstration of chemi- 


vided by the stream of liquid cold light. The mixtures 
generate no heat but retain their illuminating proper- 
ties for only a short time 


(Times Wide World Photos, Chicago Bureau.) 
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j A “THIRD EYE” WHICH SEES THE HERETO- 

| FORE INVISIBLE. 

. A new electron tube telescope, developed by Dr. 
Viadimir K. Zworykin and Dr. G. A. Morton in the 
Radio Corporation Laboratories, ready for a demon- 
stration at a scientific convention in St. Louis. The 
) new super-penetrating eye for light uses electrons 
} and for the first time includes the infra-red and the 
ultra-violet in man’s range of vision. The new tube 
converts the scene it receives in “black light’ directly 
into visible pictures on its fluorescent screen, which 
serves as an artificial retina and can penetrate units 
in the infra-red and ultra-violet which the human eye 

cannot see. 


| (International.) 





~ 
A SCENE INVISIBLE TO THE UNAIDED 
HUMAN EYE. 
An image on the fluorescent screen of the electron 
tube, as shown in St. Louis. The device can be used 
in the dual capacity of both telescope and microscope, 
and thus promises important scientific applications 
(International. ) 
25 
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A RUSSIAN INVENTOR DEVELOPS A GLIDER WHICH CAN BE CARRIED IN A SUITCASE. 
A collapsible glider, with wings and fuselage made of a special rubberized aviation fabric called 
bertal, being inflated with a small pump, a process requiring only fifteen minutes, at the Central 
Airdrome in Moscow. The craft, designed by P. I. Grokhovsky, weighs only ninety-three pounds, 
and in its deflated form can be rolled up and packed in a bag. It is twenty-five feet long and 
has a wing spread of forty feet. 
(Sovfoto. ) 











OTEL - RESORT N 
AND T 
DEPARTMEN’ T 


Established 1906 

FEATURED EVERY MUNTH IN EIGHI PUBLICATIONS 

OUR GROUP OF QUALITY MAGAZINES 
Atlantic Monthly, Current History, The Forum, Harpers 

Magazine, Mid-Week Pictorial (2 issues), Nature 

Magazine, Review of Reviews and Scribner’s Magazine 
For space and rates in our departments write to 
THE WHERE-T0-GO BUREAU. Joc.,8 Beacon St, Boston. I 
TRAVEL _ 































5 DAYS BY EMPRESS! 


Enjoy not only the supreme 
speed, but also the supreme 



























TRAVEL pleasure of the Pacific's Where-To-Go is everywhere welcomed to the reading 
oe ~ largest liner, Em press of | tables of the best homes in North America monthly 
8 hich class magazines present your claims effec 
Japan, or Empress of Can- tively, exerting a powerful influence richly earned 
T THIS ada. Or go more leisurely in their many years of Quality Service 
ry on the Aorangi or the Ni- | TRAVEL 


acara. From Vancouver or 
Victoria. First, Cabin, Tour- 
ist, Third Class. Informa- 
tion from YOUR OWN 
AGENT, or Canadian Pacific: 
New York, Chicago, San 
Francisco, 34 other cities in 
United States and Canada. 


Canadian Australasian Line 


Newest Biend of Travel 
JAPAN viaN.Y.K. 


Start Japan-wards up the welcoming 
N. ¥. K. gang-plank. © From Il to 14 
days of Adventure, Relaxation or Social 
Partying. Rounds of gaiety furnished 
by orchestras, deck sports, swimming 
pools, movies, etc. @ impeccable 
N.Y.K. service en route — an unforget- 
table prelude to the charming Empire 
of the Rising Sun. 
JAPAN, CHINA, the PHILIPPINES 
Stop-over at Honolulu 


LOW ROUND-TRIP FARES 


CENTENNIAL 
CELEBRATIONS 


Where to go? . . is answered for 
you this year by the Texas Cen- 
tennial Celebrations! Fiestas — 
pageants — and expositions — will 
add once-in-a-lifetime interest to 





trom San Francisco and Los Angeles to Japan 


First Class.. $542 up Cabin Class.. $437 up 
SecondCiass $332 up TouristCabin $236 up 


Also from Seattie—Vancouver direct to Japan. 
Write to Dept. 96, New York, 25 Broadway; 
San Francisco, 551 Market Street; Seattle, 1404 
Fourth Avenue; Chicago, 40 North Dearborn 
Street; Los Angeles, 518 West Sixth Street, 








Consult your local tourist agent. He knows. 


( JAPAN MAIL ) 


When writing to these advertisers will you 
please mention The Where-to-co Bureau ? 











Where-To-Go for Mar. closes Jan. 25 






or any Cunard White Stor Limited office. | 


N-Y¥-K-LINE 


it will be greatly to your advantage to do so. | 


The Where-To-Go system taftuenc es the peop ile 
comprising the cream of ali Travel prospects. 
Our advertisers waste no money in ot paren 


their invitations to people who cannot accep. 
4lwaysadvertise as widely as you are able. 
12th Season all expense tours. Personal service. Stu 
dent tourrates. Small groups. Cultured expertenced 
leaders. Wide selection itineraries. Inclusive inde 
pendent travel ale arranged. Cruise and steamshiy 
bookings effected on all lines. Writefor Booklet “W 


CARLETON TOURS, 822 5th Ave. 


ROUND THEWORLD 


Tours ctor $ 


. 
100 DAYS . . $509$645 
% Cross the Pacific on One-Class “General” ships! 
Portland to Yokohama $172, Kobe $177, Shanghai 
$198, Hong Kong $215, Manila $215. 
SEE YOUR TICKET AGENT Of waite oerr 27 
STATES STEAMSHIP LINES, q 








Texas’ historic shrines — scenic 
contrasts—varied natural resources 


— sport allurements as this great 


state goes “on parade.” Plan now 
for a real Texas vacation. Illus- 
trated booklet free. 


TEXAS CENTENNIAL, 16-A 

State Headquarters, Dallas, Texas. 
Please send illustrated literature on 
Texas and the Centennial Celebra- 
tions to 
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Cheese Dish 
Adds Zest 
to the Meal 


By LILLIAN PRUSSING 


standby of the housewife. More 

and more, of recent years, it has 
become an important factor in building 
menus. Its protein value makes it possi- 
ble for cheese to serve as a substitute for 
meats. 

A course, of which cheese is a substan- 
tial part, makes an interesting and delec- 
table contribution to a meal. Take, for ex- 
ample, onion soup, a favorite in France. 
It is a good, hearty dish with which to 
start a luncheon or dinner. A _ cheese 
souffle can make the main course of a 
midday meal. So can spaghetti and eggs, 
generously flavored with cheese. There 
are no end of cheese sauces to serve with 
vegetables and eggs, or to pour over hot 
toast sandwiches. Especial care must be 


(sana has long been a favorite 


paid to serve cheese dishes fresh and hot 
so that they will not toughen. 

















EGGS WITH GOLDEN SAUCE. 
4 hard-cooked eggs ; 
4 slices buttered toast 
¥% Ib. pimento cheese, grated 
1144 cups medium cream sauce 
Cut the eggs in half lengthwise and place two 


halves on each slice of toast. Add the grated 

cheese to the hot cream sauce, stirring occasion- 

ally until cheese is melted. Pour a generous spoon- 

ful over each serving of egg and toast and serve 

hot. Courtesy National Cheese Institute. 
(Shigeta-Wright.) 


CAULIFLOWER DE LUXE. 

1 medium-size cauliflower 

14-Ib. package well-cured American cheese 

% cup milk 

Salt, pepper 

Cook the whole cauliflower in boilin, salted 
water until just tender. Drain well and place in 
a serving dish. Make a sauce with the cheese and 
the milk. Cook very slowly in a double boiler until 
cheese is melted. Season to taste. Pour sauce 
over the cauliflower and serve immediately. If 
desired, cauliflower may be placed in a casserole, 
sauce poured over it and sprinkled with buttered 
crumbs. Bake in a moderate oven (350 degrees) 
20 to 30 minutes until crumbs are browned. Cour- 
tesy National Cheese Institute. 

(Shigeta-Wright.) 





ONION SOUP WITH CHEESE. 
3 ounces grated Italian cheese 
4 small onions 
3 tablespoons shortening, 1 tablespoon flour 
1 quart boiling water — 
1 teaspoon salt 
\% teaspoon pepper 
10 slices bread cut 1-3 inch thick with round bis- 
cuit cutter and toasted 

Slice onions thin, brown in shortening, add flour 
and cook 2 minutes. Add boiling water. Add 
seasoning, boil 10 minutes. Place rounds of toast 
in heated soup tureen or individual soup plates 
and pour boiling mixture over them. Sprinkle 
with grated cheese. This recipe will serve 6 per- 
sons. Courtesy the Borden Company. 
{Charmante Siudio.) 





BAKED EGGS ON SPAGHETTI. 


1% cups spaghetti 
2 tablespoons butter 
4 tablespoons flour 
1 teaspoon salt 
2 cups milk 
1 cup diced Chateau cheese 
8 eggs 
Buttered crumbs 

Cook spaghetti in 4 quarts boiling salted water 
untii tender. Drain. Melt butter, add flour and 
salt and blend. Add milk. Cook until thick, stir- 
ring. Add cheese and blend. Mix into spaghetti 
and pour into shallow greased baking dish. Break 
eggs on spaghetti and sprinkle with buttered 
crumbs and salt. Bake in a slow oven (300 de- 
grees F.) about 30 minutes until eggs are cooked. 

(International Commercial Photo ) 


Readers interested in any special dishes may obtain 
information about them by writing to the Food Editor, 
Mid-Week Pictorial, 2297 West 43d St. New York City. 
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eauty 


By EMELINE MILLER 


VERY girl who works for her living, from stenographers 
EF to movie stars, knows the necessity of keeping that spruce, 

well-groomed appearance through the day’s work. Jobs so 
often depend on neat looks, so it is wise to keep a supply of 
cleansers, cosmetics and hand preparations in your desk to use 
when the brief opportunity arises. 

If everything you need is neatly packed in a compact box, 
the desk drawer won’t be a chaotic mess of cosmetics. There 


is a kit that opens on the top with double doors, containing 
enamel] 


rouge, lipstick, mascara, eyebrow pencil, nail 
enamel remover, cuticle remover and beautifier. 


and 





THE REFLECTOR 
OF A STUDIO 
LIGHT 
serves Irene Dunne as 
a mirror in which to 
see herself as she 
powders her nose be- 
tween scenes in her 
most recent picture. 


IRENE DUNNE 
GETS A TRIPLE 
VIEW OF HERSELF 
as she takes time out 
on location for an out- 
door scene. She has 
brought along a com- 
plete make-up box. 
The brushes in the 
glass at the left are 
for eyebrow and lip 
make-up 
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A MOMENT FROM 
HER WORK TO AP- 
PLY HAND CREAM 
will keep a business 
girl’s hands soft and 
smooth. The palms of 
the hands are left 
clear so that she can 
resume work without 
getting papers and 

typewriter keys 

greasy 

(New York 

Studios. } 


Times 





TAMARA, BROADWAY MUSICAL COMEDY STAR, 
puts final dramatic touches on her eyes before going into action 
under the Klieg lights for a scene in the movies 








“ROMEO AND JULIET” IN MODERN DRESS IN HOLLYWOOD 
CONFERENCE. 
The leading figures in Irving G. Thalberg’s screen version of the 
Shakespearean romance assembled for the first rehearsal of the 
series in which the entire production will be previewed before 
a single scene is filmed. Around the table, from left to right, are: 
Edna May Oliver, who plays the nurse; Director George Cukor, 
Norma Shearer as Juliet, Leslie Howard as Romeo, John Barry- 
more as Mercutio, Basil Rathbone as Tybalt, Mrs. Violet Kemble 
Cooper as Lady Capulet, William Henry as Balthasar and Henry 
Kolber as Friar Laurence. 


TWO AMERICAN SCREEN CELEBRITIES AT ST. MORITZ. 
Fay Wray and Dorothy Jordan go ovt for ski practice at the famous Swiss Winter 
sports resort. 
(Times Wide World Photos.) 


LIONEL BARRYMORE IN AN AGRICULTURAL ROLE. 
The screen star playing in “The Voice of Bugle Ann,” based on 
MacKinlay Kantor’s novel of the Missouri hound. The screen 
play is directed by Richard Thorpe and produced by John W. 

Considine Jr. 


A DAUGHTER OF TEXAS BECOMES “HONOR- 
ARY ADMIRAL OF THE TEXAS NAVY.” 
Ginger Rogers receiving her commission from Gov- 
ernor James V. Allred at a dinner of the Texas 
State Society in Los Angeles. Seated at the left 
is Governor Frank Merriam of California. 
(Times Wide World Photos, Los Angeles Bureau.) 





HE SCREEN | 


H.G. WELLS’ 
‘“'THINGS TO 
COME ”“’ 


N his first movie scenario, “Things to 
Come,” H. G. Wells, famous British 
author, envisages the destruction of 
civilization in a second world war and 
its aftermath of reconstruction in which 
a group of scientists resolve a new or- 
der of life out of chaos. 

Laying the early scenes in England 
in 1940, he pictures a paralyzinely sud- 
den outbreak of hostilities by air and 
the virtual annihilation of nations by 
the spreatling of plague. In the post- 
war period the survivors of his English 
city are shown reduced to starvation 
and serfdom under the rule of a dic- 
tator from which they are ultimately 
relieved by an organization of airmen 
who succeed in restoring civilization by 
conquering the nations of the world 
with bombs of anesthetizing gas. 

A hundred years later the story shifts 
to the capital of the new world gov- 
ernment, a glass-enclosed, air-condi- 
tioned and aseptic city ruled by a 
group of scientists and peopled by a 
highly intellectual race. The picture 
ends with the start of a rocket voyage 
around the moon. 


THE PLAZA OF A GLASS-ENCLOSED CITY OF A. D. 2054, 
with its suspended rocket “street” cars, elevators operating in compressed air tubes and fabri- 
cated glass apartments, as the citizens gather to hear a political speech by television. 


YOUNG SCIENTIFIC PIONEERS OF THE 
TWENTY-FIRST CENTURY 


THE HEAD OF THE STATE. a son and a daughter of leaders of the new 
Oswald Cabal (Raymond Massey), gives his State, take their places in a rocket ship pre- 
daughter, Catherine (Pearl Argyle), permis- paratory to being launched by a space gun 
sion to take part in the first rocket flight to AO EGRET SIRES le meee. 

the moon. 











31st ANNUAL NATIONAL 


MOTOR BOAT SHOW 


ADM., Incl. Tax: Before 6:00 P. M., 55c; After 6:00, 75c. Opening Night, Jan. 17, 40c. 
GRAND CENTRAL PALACE JAN. 17 to 25, incl. 








ENTRANCES BOTH PARK & LEXINGTON AVS. 10:30 A. M. TO 10:30 P. M. EX. SUN. 














3A > “Contains the most brilliant topical dialogue ever spoken 
H on an American stage.’’—Robdert Garland, World-Telegram 
‘ 
JANE COWL 
4 in a new comedy 
1 ¢¢ 9? 
FIRST LADY 
h St t, West f B dway 
' MUSIC BOX THEATRE Eyes. 8:30. Mats. Thurs. & Sat. 2:30 











GILBERT MILLER presents 


HELEN HAYES 
VICTORIA REGINA 


By LAURENCE HOUSMAN 


BROADHURST THEA., W. 44th St. :-: Eves. 8:30 Sharp 
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GEORGE ABBOTT presents 


Boy MEETs GIRL 


A New Comedy by BELLA and SAMUEL SPEWACK 
48th St., East of B’ Svs. 8:50—50e to 63 
CORT THEATRE ‘Moust: Feat of sat 'y-s0—coc tose. BRy. 90006 
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“One of the most de- 

lightful evenings of 

the season, beautiful- 
an 





MAX GORDON presents 


P R I D E a n d Atcha Andetn, 








PREJUDICE — 


By HELEN JEROME based on JANE AUSTEN'S novel 
with ADRIANNE ALLEN LUCILE WATSON 
COLIN KEITH-JOHNSTON HELEN CHANDLER 


L_—— PLYMOUTH w. 4sth st. Eves. 8:40. Matinees Thurs. & Sat. 2:40] 


















theatre within the length of trustworthy memories.”’ 


* x *& & —Mantle, News. 
MARY 


‘‘Most satisfying musical comedy produced in an American 2 


BOLAND 


In the New 4 Star Musical Comedy Hit 


°‘*JUBILE E’’ 
IMPERIAL ites. s'3s" sini, Wea. sat 730 

















GUTHRIE McCLINTIC pgocente 
Maxw ELL ANDERSON 


WINTERSET:«: 


“HOLDS AUDIENCE BREATHLESS.” 
—Burns Mantle, News. 
MARTIN BECK THEATRE, 45 St., W. of 8 Ave. 
Evenings 8:40. Mats. Wed. & Sat., 2:40 

















Percy Hammond, 


prewrrrre “THE BEST OF THE ‘SCANDALS’” Heraid Tribune PeORrrrerey 
BERT WILLIE & EUGENE 


GEORGE WHITE'S vaise Lat “HOWARD 
[seh] SPANDALS [esstes"] _ BARRIE —_— COOPER 


75 — GEORGE WHITE GIRLS — 175 4 


NEW AMSTERDAM THEATRE “yi #131; \.'s'j, Mats. Wed.& Sat. ‘1 **2.50 
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“FUNNIEST AND GOOFIEST FARCE IN ~ 
MANY MONTHS.”— Sobol, Journal 





= . . A topsy-turvy comedy ... 

shrewd and jocular horseplay . 

the laughs come in the right place. ” 
—ATKINSON, Times 


PLAYHOUSE stn st.. €. of 'way. Eve. 8:45 


Matinees Wed. ana Sat., 2:45—50c to $2 

















(In Association With JOHN C. WILSON) 
LAST WEEK 


THE TAMING OF THE SHREW 


with ALFRED LUNT and LYNN FONTANNE 


GUILD THEATRE oo ‘ecainge be _— ae ee 
The i wy — ance 
GEORGE GERSHWIN’ S 


PORGY and BESS 


Book by DuBose Heyward. Lyrics by DuBose Heyward & Ira Gershwin 
Directed by ROUBEN MAMOULIAN 


Orchestra conducted by Alexander Smaliens 


Z THE THEATRE GUILD PRESENTS > | 








JOHN BEAL AND 
MARTHA 
SLEEPER 

as they appear in 

Lynn Riggs’s new 

play, ‘Russet 
Mantle,” at the 
Masque Theatre. 
(White. ) 


PHYLLIS 
WELCH 
in “Granite,” a 
play by Clemence 
Dane, at the 
Vanderbilt 
Theatre. 


(DeBarron.) 


RULES FOR MID-WEEK PICTORIAL AMATEUR 
PHOTOGRAPHIC COMPETITION. 

Prize-winning pictures in the Amateur Photographic Competition are 
published in the last issue of each month. MID-WEEK PICTORIAL 
awards a first prize of $15 for the best amateur photograph, $10 for the 
second best photograph and $3 for each of the other photographs accepted. 
Amateur photographs must be submitted by the actual photographer, they 
must carry return postage and should be addressed to the Amateur 
Photograph Editor, MID-WEEK PICTORIAL, 229 West Forty-third Street, 
New York, N. Y. 





4th Smash Week of Warner Bros. New Sensation 


“CAPTAIN BLOOD” 


with ERROL FLYNN STRAND - 25c 


“A new matinee idol.’’—Sun. & 
B'way & 47th St. to 1 P, M, 


SOON!—CAGNEY & O'BRIEN in “CEILING ZERO” 
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Mid-Week Pictorial, January 18, 1936 


‘or MUSIC MALL “naman 


Week Beginning January 16th 
SAMUEL GOLDWYN presents 


EDDIE CANTOR i stRIKE ME PINK 


with ETHEL MERMAN SALLY EILERS 


Gala Stage Revue with MUSIC HALL Ensembles—Symphony Orchestra 
First Mezzanine seats may be reserved in advance—Phone COlumbus 5-6535. 
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“PORTRAIT OF FRANCES,” BY FREDERICK KARL FRIESEKE. 
This and the other paintings illustrated on this page are included in the 
exhibition in the New York Galleries of the National Academy of Design. 
The exhibition, which represents the work of fifty-two portrait-painter 
members. is the first in the academy’s history of 111 years to be devoted 
entirely to portraiture and is the forerunner of larger and more compre- 

hensive portrait shows planned by the academy. 
(All Photos by Juley.) 
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“PORTRAIT 
OF TONY,” 
by Lydia Field 
Emmet 
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“SELF PORTRAIT,” BY IRVING R. WILES. “MISS KATHERINE VAIL MARSTERS,” BY CHARLES HOPKINSON 


Get this GREATSBooK f,,f 


et PROVE for Yourself that 
OLLAR BooK CLUB VALUES dare Never ©7Ud/leg 


LUNA 


AGES e 273 COMPLETE STORIES 


AD IT FREE! 


Now you can have EVERY ONE of O. Henry’s famous short stories—to read, 
to re-read, to keep and to cherish—in one handsome volume. No one else can 
tell a story quite the way O. Henry can. No other author can take people such 
as you meet every day and make you see the hidden heroes and heroines in them 
as he does. Only O. Henry can make a story “turn out” so differently than you 
expected. Every one is a gripping, breathless 


adventure, strange, unbelievable—until O. Henry THESE 
solves the mystery so logically that you say, FAMOUS 


“Yes, that is real life!’ No wonder he is the 


overwhelming favorite among America’s own STORIES 


writers. Millions have read and thrilled to 
Rattlesnake hile ouscion. and 243 More! 
The Skylight Room 


Struck [his remarkable book—the COMPLETE O. Epon 4 ' P 
we . fe ‘ ‘ 40st on ress Parade 
HENRY, with all his 273 stories, his poems and A Blackjack Bargainer 
qiudse: When you sent meup essays, and biographical sketches about the = — Chief 
‘o our years you called mea : ; - Th d th 
rattlesnake. Maybe Iam one  2Uthor, in one luxurious volume of 1400 pages . pF ee ae 
eaynow you hear me rattling has sold regularly for $5.00. It is superbly The Caliph and the Cad 
y. e year after ot to P . . . » 
the pen, my daughter died of printed and has a rich deep blue cloth-bindmg, Fy ag lh ae 
——Well, they said it was poverty j J " The Fool Killer 
and the disgrace together, handsomely stamped in gold. Now we are reduc | ol <p 
Tou ve got a daughter, Judge, ing this $5.00 price to only $1.00—saving you A Philistine in Bohemia 
a m going to ma 7 a . , P 
know how it ein on reed png 80%-as a sample of the astonishing values obtain- ee = eee 
= free now, and I guess I've — able only through the Dollar Book Club. Let The Brief Debut of Tildy 
rned rattlesnake all right. ° : . Transients in Arcadia 
Look out when I strike. Yours us send you this choice book bargain to read The Shocks of Doom 
respectfully, RATTLESNAKE.” . T Man About Town 
free—at our own risk and expense. Then you Frem the Cabby's Seat 
What a begininng for a story be the judge of whether to return it or to send The Girl and the Graft 
—and What a STORY! DON’T ; The Lady Higher Up 
miss It! only $1.00. The Gift of the Magi 
A Service of Love 
The Memento 
Tamales 


DOLLAR BOOK CLUB =.” 
MEMBERSHIP is FREE ==: oa 


Rounds 


... and it brings you $500 Books 
AMAZING BARGAINS LIKE THIS 
for $4 00 


The plan of the Club is simply this: Each month an outstanding book is selected. It is | 
ully described in a Free monthly magazine called “The Bulletin,” which is sent toanem- on y 


ners of the club. If they choose they may accept this outstanding $2.50 to $5.00 value for 
nly $1.00. Or they may, if they wish, select some other book of similar value from the v.44 - THEM ON AG IF 
nonthly Club Bulletin. But members are in no way obligated to buy at any time. They AN D WwW H E N Ae) U Complete 


ake advantage of Club Bargains only if and when they want to. 


Yollar Book Club Books are selected from the best modern books—the best fiction, WANT Pt SA secs NT 
yiography, travel, etc., by the best authors. In past months the Club has offered books DOUBLEDAY ONE DOLLAR BOOK CLUB, 


vy Sinclair Lewis, Edna Ferber, W. Somerset Maugham, William McFee, H. G. Wells, Dp oO ‘ 4 
Ellen Glasgow, Hugh Walpole, and many other great writers. The Dollar Book Club Dept. IMWP, Garden City, New York. 
pooks are always in the “original format” which sold for 2% to 5 times as much. Please enroll me Free as a DOLLAR BOOK CLUB MEMBER and 
bh : some o. . . . . o. ¢ , ° . : Oo r ¢ raz -allec ‘HE JLLETIN 
0,000 discriminating readers have enthusiastically accepted free membership in this money-saving Club. This huge send sting the $100 BARGAIN Book ie Egy a BR gt 


nembership of men and women enables the € lubso offer book values unsurpassed by any other method of book several other alternate bargains. The purchase « <s is entirely 
vuying. And the membership which brings you these bargains is FREE ; voluntary on my part. I do not have to accept a book every month, 
: or a minimum number a year—and I pay r hing except $1.00 for 


{ j each book actually received, plus ten cents for postage. On receipt 
Ss MAIL HE of this enroliment coupon, please send me O. HENRY COMPLETE 
| | oa which I will examine and read FREE for three days. If I do not 
like it I will return it to you, in which case I may, if I wish, select 
lay we prove to you that Dollar Book Club values are really amazing? Let us send you for free examination PLETE = ene te wal and vom $1.10 AF Ry 
he great $5.00 value O. HENRY COMPLETE. When you see this splendid book and think of owning it for only the $2.50 to $5.00 volume. I am not obligated as a Club Member in 
1.00 you will realize the value of free membership in this popular Club. This is a demonstration at our risk and 4 way except y 4 Ay 4-4 ‘op ae wish. , 
q 2 o ? 2 "“ = : : 4 ai ? o re tree o discont P I ers > y sn. 
xpense. If you are not delighted with the book and surprised at this sensational bargain you may return the book 
nd owe nothing. Don’t miss this opportunity to get a FREE MEMBERSHIP in this money-saving ‘ Mail Name 
he coupon now 


DOUBLEDAY ONE DOLLAR BOOK CLUB Det. MWe, pS 


Ne 





